‘A “Distinctively Southern Magazine’: 
The Southern Bivouac 


By Rayburn S. Moore 


The Southern Bivouac, a monthly sponsored by the South- 
ern Historical Association of Louisville, Kentucky, first appeared 
in September, 1882, and was called The Bivouac until the No- 
vember issue when it assumed the title by which it was known 
throughout its life. Conceived in the notion that some firsthand 
account of the late war and of the principles for which it had 
been fought should be given by those who had espoused the 
cause of the Confederacy, and that these accounts should be pre- 
served in a more permanent form than that of papers read at 
meetings, the magazine published during its first year mostly 
articles on various aspects of the war and the Confederacy. It 
was very much like an earlier entry in the field, the Southern 
Historical Society Papers published in Richmond by another 
organization of veterans, the chief differences being that the 
Virginia periodical sought to be more strictly “historical” than 
the Kentucky journal and to deal more particularly with the war 
as it was fought in Virginia than did its Louisville rival. 

At the end of its first year, the Bivouac changed editorial 
hands (it continued to be published under the “auspices” of 
the Association, but its editorial control was assumed by W. M. 
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Marriner and W. N. McDonald) and announced to its readers 
in August, 1883: 


The contents will include, besides the papers 
of historic value read before the Association, short 
stories of the war, sketches of soldiers distinguished 
in battle, poetry, notices of individual heroism on 
either side, and a select miscellany of other ar- 
ticles. ... 

The Bivouac appreciates the value of annals, 
but it seeks something more. It means to reproduce 
and preserve in book form as far as practicable 
the life and body of Confederate times. It is be- 
lieved that the soldiers of neither side desire the re- 
membrance of that period to perish. Its very bitter- 
ness has its lessons, while the good and brave deeds 
that adorned it are the precious heritage of our 
common country. 

But the survivors of the lost cause can least of 
all afford to be silent. The fairest history a victor 
may write never does justice to the cause of the 
conquered. 

If it matters little what the world may say, it is 
surely of importance what their children may 
think. They owe it not only to their descendants, 
but to the republic, that the motives which im- 
pelled them to engage in secession shall not be mis- 
understood. 


Contributions from both sides are solicited. ... 


Consequently, in the September issue appeared an address 
on Robert E. Lee, a poem exhibiting unreconstructed senti- 
ments, anecdotes of the war, a roll of a Kentucky brigade, an 
account of a battle at Saltville, several departments, a book no- 
tice or two, and editorial comments on various matters. There 
was little animus expressed toward the North and contributions 
from former Union soldiers were again solicited. 

This general purpose and editorial policy obtained for the 
next two years (a vital link between ex-Rebs and ex-Yanks was 
forged when an advertisement in the September, 1884, issue an- 
nounced that the Southern Bivouac and the Bivouac, a new 
Boston monthly published by GAR veterans, were “clubbing” 
subscriptions at $2.50 per year!). More accounts of battles and 
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engagements appeared—Missionary Ridge, Lookout Mountain, 
Shiloh, First Manassas, Winchester, Vicksburg, and Chicka- 
mauga, among them—as well as sketches of such Confederate 
officers as B. F. Cheatham, Nathan Bedford Forrest, Felix Zolli- 
coffer, Joseph Wheeler, and Chatham R. Wheat. Some original 
fiction (especially an irregular series of sketches in Negro dialect 
by McDonald) and verse were published, but the best poems 
were reprints of old favorites like “Florence Vane” and “Little 
Giffen.” ‘The circulation reached 3,000 in September, 1884, and 
7,500 by the end of 1885. In the meantime, the McDonalds had 
sold the magazine (Marriner had retired from his editorship in 
September, 1883, at which time E. H. McDonald had joined 
W. N. McDonald in the management of the enterprise) and 
had given up control after bringing out the May number of 
1885. 


The general nature of the Southern Bivouac was changed 
by its new editors—Basil W. Duke, a Louisville attorney and a 
well-known Confederate brigadier, and Richard W. Knott, editor 
of Home and Farm, an agricultural biweekly, and a Louisville 
journalist—and its new publisher, B. F. Avery and Sons, a 
Louisville firm which published the highly successful Home and 
Farm (circulation: 100,000 or better). An editorial in the June 
issue, the first to be brought out by the new team, describes the 
change of plan and emphasis: “... the managers . . . purpose to 
publish a distinctively Southern Magazine. Southern in no 
merely political sense, but a magazine which, while appealing to 
the lovers of good literature every where, will deal chiefly with 
the aspects of Southern life, thought, action, with Southern his- 
tory and scenery, with Southern traditions and prejudices, in 
accordance with the accepted rules of art.” The writer (pre- 
sumably Knott) then maintains that “every enduring work of 
art” must have a “local habitation” and that efforts to “broaden 
a literature” lead to a loss in “depth and power” as had hap- 
pened with “most of the imaginative literature of America.” 
Taking up the old but recently reiterated challenge regarding 
the lack of “materials for romance in this country,’ he shows 
that there is romance aplenty in the colonial period, the Revolu- 
tion, the building of the nation, the “marvellous contrasts pre- 
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sented by life in the North and South,” and especially in vari- 
ous aspects of Southern life before, during, and after the war. 
Consequently, he declares, the magazine will devote “special 
attention . .. to papers relating to the war” and will seek to 
“illustrate in any way Southern life, manners, history, or tradi- 
tion; Southern life, not as something separate from the na- 
tional but as an inseparable and integral part of it.” 


This description of the new blueprint of the journal might 
also be considered a reasonably accurate description of its con- 
tent over the next two years. War papers were published. Ac- 
counts of Bragg’s invasion of Kentucky, Hood’s Tennessee cam- 
paign, Gettysburg, Lookout Mountain, Prairie Grove, among 
others, appeared, as well as articles on Turner Ashby, John H. 
Morgan, Braxton Bragg, Robert ‘Toombs, and Robert E. Lee. 


Moreover, as if to underscore the South’s relation to the 
rest of the world, there were also contributions by Northern and 
British writers. Tennyson, Swinburne, and Jean Ingelow were 
each reprinted once from other sources. “Locksley Hall Sixty 
Years After,” for example, appeared in January, 1887, after it had 
been printed in the Independent for December 23, 1886. ‘The 
best serial was also a British reprint, “Carriston’s Gift,” a nov- 
elette dealing with a form of extrasensory perception by Hugh 
Conway (pseud. Frederick John Fargus), the recently deceased 
author of the best seller Called Back (1883), and published in 
five installments from September, 1885, to January, 1886. The 
most intriguing criticism was an article in the following April 
by Henry W. Austin, a Massachusetts magazinist, which printed 
“Lilitha, Princess of Ghouls” and maintained on the basis of 
internal evidence that it was Poe’s last poem. This ascription 
provoked a controvery which was finally resolved in October 
by Mariner J. Kent’s “Poe’s Last Poem,’ which demonstrates 
conclusively that the lyric had been written by a New York jour- 
nalist in 1863. Austin is also responsible for the most interesting 
piece of non-fiction by a Northerner, “My Pilgrim Fathers,” a 
three-installment account beginning in January, 1887, which 
brings “into due prominence the facts suppressed or smoothed 
over by school-book historians” and which censures the Pilgrims 
for their harsh treatment of the Indians from the 1620’s to the 
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conclusion of King Philip’s War in 1676. Altogether, non-South- 
ern writing makes up a small but not insignificant part of the 
Bivouac’s contribution to periodical literature, but the maga- 
zine’s reputation is rightly based on its Southern offerings. 


The new Bivouac was also faithful to its promise to deal 
with Southern life and literature apart from the war. Southern 
life, for example, comes in for its share of attention in such 
pieces as Will Wallace Harney’s “Orange Culture’ (October, 
1886), John Duncan’s “Pure-bred Live-Stock in Kentucky” (De- 
cember, 1886, to February, 1887), Felix L. Oswald’s ‘Southern 
Summer Resorts” (July, August, October, 1886), R. A. Wilkin- 
son’s ‘“The Sugar-Fields of Louisiana” (July, 1886), and in two 
by Hugh N. Starnes: ‘““The Cotton-Harvester’” (April, 1886) and 
“The Rice-Fields of Carolina’ (November, 1886) . 


Southern literature is even more generously represented. 
There is fiction by Harney, Nannie M. Fitzhugh, Louis Pendle- 
ton, and William Hamilton Hayne; poetry by Paul Hamilton 
Hayne, John Esten Cooke, Maurice ‘Thompson, Margaret Junkin 
Preston, W. H. Hayne, Robert Burns Wilson, Harney, Danske 
Dandridge, and Lizette W. Reese; criticism by the elder Hayne, 
Daniel E. O’Sullivan, Patty B. Semple, Wilson, Charles F. Smith, 
and Richard W. Knott; and non-fiction by Paul Hayne, R. T. 
Durrett, Alexander H. Stephens, Charles Gayarré, George M. 
Devereux, Kate M. Rowland, J. T. L. Preston, E. Polk Johnson, 
Maurice Thompson, Thomas H. Hines, Mrs. Preston, and Laf- 
cadio Hearn. 


Southern fiction, however, was not a strong suit with the 
Bivouac, a fateful circumstance in the magazine world of the 
1880’s when local-color fiction was a vital feature of all the great 
national monthlies. Several serials were printed, including W. W. 
Harney’s “Wild Life in the ‘Seventies,’ a story of Florida appear- 
ing in the June, July, and August issues of 1885, and O. B. May- 
er’s “The Two Marksmen of Ruff’s Mountain” (November, 
1886, to January, 1887), a Simmsian tale of German settlers in 
South Carolina during the Revolution by an old friend of Simms 
and Paul Hayne. The short fiction, on the other hand, was gen- 
erally better, if hardly more distinguished. In a period when 
Cable, Page, Harris, and Miss Murfree, among many others, were 
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bringing out fiction in the chief Northern magazines, none con- 
tributed to the Bivouac, despite its obvious interest in dialect 
as manifested by the publication of Nannie Mayo Fitzhugh’s 
“At Rickettses Play Party,” a piece in mountain dialect printed 
in December, 1886; various anecdotes and tales in Negro dialect 
by Louis Pendleton and W. H. Hayne; and one of the best dis- 
cussions of Southern idiom published during the period, Charles 
Forster Smith’s “Southern Dialect in Life and Literature.” To 
be sure, the best Northern magazines paid better, but the Br- 
vouac’s rate of five dollars per printed page for prose was respect- 
able if not quite competitive, and its total circulation was about 
that of the Atlantic Monthly, though it fell far below that of 
the Century and Harper's New Monthly. Still, the significant 
Southern writers of fiction failed to contribute, and the Bivouac’s 
offerings are not really comparable to those usually available in 
the important Northern monthlies. 

Much the same may be said of the quality of the magazine’s 
verse, but, in contrast to the absence of noteworthy Southern 
writers of fiction, a number of well-known Southern poets are 
represented—Paul Hayne, Cooke, Thompson, and Mrs. Preston, 
the most important among them. And though Hayne contributed 
only one poem (two others were reprinted from other periodi- 
cals) , Cooke two, Thompson and Mrs. Preston one each (another 
of Mrs. Preston’s—a lyric in memory of Hayne—was reprinted 
from a New York journal) , the names of these nationally known 
writers lent prestige to the Bevouac’s columns. 

A number of younger Southern poets also appeared. William 
Hamilton Hayne, son of the Southern laureate, presented ten 
of his brief polished lyrics; Robert Burns Wilson, a young Penn- 
sylvanian of Southern forebears and leanings and later the author 
of ‘Remember the Maine,” contributed several poems and trans- 
lations; W. W. Harney, a Kentucky emigré in Florida and the 
author also of contributions in prose to the Bivouac, offered 
some verse; and Danske Dandridge, of Virginia antecedents, and 
Lizette W. Reese, of Maryland, demonstrated that they could 
keep up with the men, Mrs. Dandridge publishing six pieces 
and Miss Reese a pleasant lyric in memory of Lanier in the same 
year in which her first collection, A Branch of May (1887), came 
out. 
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Altogether, the poetry in the Southern Bivouac is generally 
of better quality than the fiction, and it is not far below the 
usual level of merit found in its chief Northern competitors, 
though this is not to suggest that any periodicals of the period 
published consistently superior verse. Paul Hayne’s sonnet “Rob- 
ert Lee’ (February, 1886) is the best lyric to appear in the 
magazine. 


Defeat but made him tower more grandly high— 
Sackcloth about him was transformed to gold 

And royal purple, in each flawless fold; 

His soul pierced darkness like the sun-god’s eye: 
His the deep knowledge how to live, and die. 
Calmly benignant, and superbly bold, 

All incorruptible—unbought, unsold— 

A steadfast splendor in a stormy sky. 


The winds may rage, the frightened clouds be driven 
Like multitudinous banners, torn and tossed, 
Retreating from some mighty conflict lost— 

But, far beyond all shapes and sounds of ill, 


That star—his soul—is shining calmly still, 
A steadfast splendor in a stormy heaven! 


The Bivouac’s literary criticism is not unlike that in other 
magazines of the region, in that it is primarily directed toward 
Southern writers, but it is not blatantly parochial in tone, and 
it is catholic enough in scope to treat authors like Shenstone, 
Tennyson, and the Russian novelists. Paul Hayne, Daniel E. 
O’Sullivan, Patty B. Semple, Wilson, C. F. Smith, and Knott 
contributed critical essays of varying value. 

Hayne’s “Confederate War-Songs” (June, 1885) for example, 
is a “bird’s-eye view” of the war verse of Ticknor, Randall, and 
Timrod chiefly, with a few comments also on John R. Thomp- 
son, Father Ryan, Augustus J. Requier, Henry L. Flash, J. E. 
Cooke, and S. Teackle Wallis. Modestly ignoring his own work 
in this vein, Hayne, for reasons less clear, also fails to discuss 
Simms’s war poems. 

A poet of an earlier war, ‘Theodore O’Hara, is the subject 
of a sketch in January, 1887, by Daniel O’Sullivan, a Louisville 
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poet and journalist. This piece contains a nine-stanza version 
of O’Hara’s justly famous ‘““The Bivouac of the Dead,” which 
O’Sullivan characterized as ‘‘final’” and which brought forth in 
March Susan B. Dixon’s defense of the twelve-stanza version on 
the basis of “poetic taste and judgment.” The shorter form 1s 
indeed the final one, as J. B. Hubbell notes in The South in 
American Literature (1954), but the earlier version’s popularity 
is clear from the response of readers (especially some in Ken- 
tucky) who considered the revision (regardless of the source) 
an unwarranted tampering with the text. 


Much less controversial were Patty B. Semple’s essays on 
Tennyson and Lanier. Another of the many Louisville writers 
to appear in the magazine, Mrs. Semple contributed ““Tenny- 
son’s Later Poems” to the April issue of 1886. A discussion of 
Tirestas and Other Poems (1885), the essay points out Tenny- 
son’s limitations as the official laureate but describes him finally 
as an “almost perfect poet” in whom the “spirit of the age’ finds 
its “fullest expression.” ‘The Lanier piece came out exactly a 
year later and is chiefly a biographical sketch with a few com- 
ments on several poems. In conclusion, however, Mrs. Semple 
predicts a Southern renaissance in literature as a result of the 
war and the changes brought on by defeat and reconstruction. 
“It seems reasonable,’ she remarks, “to expect just now a new 
and vigorous literary growth in the South, and particularly in 
poetry. ... It may be that Sidney Lanier’s is the opening flute- 
note of a grand symphony.” 


Even more topical is Robert Burns Wilson’s ‘““Mr. Howells 
and the Poets” (April, 1886), a brief but spirited response to 
Howells’s criticism of contemporary poets and poetry in “The 
Editor’s Study,” a new department of Harper's Monthly. Twitting 
Howells for seeking to “enliven the twilight of the poets with a 
red-hot toasting fork,’ Wilson, a poet himself, chides him for 
maintaining that “ ‘to write the great, possible novel is to sur- 
pass all make and manner of versing whatsoever hitherto ac- 
complished or imagined,’”’ and concludes that Howells must be 
“out of temper about something.” 


The most valuable example of scholarly criticism, Charles 
Forster Smith’s “Southern Dialect in Life and Literature,” had 
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appeared six months earlier, in November, 1885. A member of 
the faculty of Vanderbilt University, Smith not only gives words 
which illustrate “peculiarities in Southern speech that would 
strike an Englishman or a Northerner” but comments on “three 
great dialect writers in the South—Cable, Harris, and Craddock.” 
Despite his failure to include Clemens and Page (he does men- 
tion Sut Lovingood’s Yarns and observes that George W. Harris 
reproduces with “substantial accuracy” the “rough language of a 
primitive settlement’’), Smith’s article is still a good source of 
Southernisms and of judicious remarks on Mary Murfree’s dia- 
lect work in particular. 


The best general essay on literary criticism, and one based 
on catholic tastes, is Richard W. Knott’s ‘Poetry and Criticism” 
(February, 1886). Knott, of course, was one of the editors of 
the magazine and the opinions he expresses are those by which 
he tried to edit it, as a reading of editorials—his appraisal of 
Paul Hayne in the following August comes immediately to mind 
—will readily affirm. He contends in ‘Poetry and Criticism” 
that the critic should “acquire a spirit of true tolerance” and 
show the “points of excellence in a work.” A catalogue of “errors 
and short-comings,” it follows, is not really necessary. Poetry 
should neither be restricted by moral prescription nor judged 
by its “religious tendencies.” He maintains even that there is 
no “deadly antagonism between agnosticism and poetry” and 
that poetry “clothes the earth with beauty,” puts “courage in 
the heart of the captive,” makes an “abiding protest” against 
materialism, ‘‘ministers” to people by conveying new “impres- 
sions” and “awakening new joys,” and is, in short, the “universal 
language of the heart.” The critic, then, should be “comprehen- 
sive” in outlook and “tolerant” in judgment. 


As a whole, literary criticism in the Bivouac is an important 
form despite the fact that critical essays appeared irregularly 
and only a few book reviews were published. The pieces are con- 
ventional in approach and standards and tend to be regional in 
scope, but they are not narrowly sectional in tone or bias. Their 
quality is usually respectable, if not up to the level of excellence 


normally available in the Atlantic, the Century, or Harper's 
Monthly. 
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Actually, the most valuable contributions to the Bivouac 
were in the form of non-fiction, essays on a variety of topics not 
easily classified and often combining attributes of history, biog- 
raphy, criticism, and other genres. Among these should be men- 
tioned Paul Hayne’s ‘‘Ante-Bellum Charleston” and “Charles 
Gayarré”’; R. T. Durrett’s “Resolutions of 1798 and 1799”; Alex- 
ander H. Stephens’ “My Impressions of General Robert E. Lee’; 
Charles Gayarré’s ““W. H. Seward on Reconstruction” and “The 
Famous Lafittes at Galveston”; George M. Devereux’ ‘Southern 
Ghost Stories’; Kate M. Rowland’s “The Virginia Cavaliers’; 
J. T. L. Preston’s ““The Execution of John Brown”; E. Polk 
Johnson’s “Jefferson Davis at Home”; Maurice —Thompson’s 
“Ceryle Alcyon”; Thomas H. Hines’ “The Northwestern Con- 
spiracy”; Margaret J. Preston’s “Paul Hamilton Hayne”; and 
Lafcadio Hearn’s “New Orleans Fencing Masters.” 


Several of these pieces are of some importance. Durrett’s 
three-part article on the Kentucky Resolutions (March to May, 
1886) , for example, is based on important papers of John Breck- 
inridge recently acquired by the author, and offers facsimile 
reproductions of the originals of the Resolutions of 1798 and 
1799; Stephens’ essay (February, 1886) gives an objective ap- 
praisal of Lee’s character by one whose knowledge and judgment 
may be considered authoritative; Gayarré’s piece on Seward 
(February, 1886) is a “strictly faithful account” of an interview 
on the subject of reconstruction between the author and the 
Secretary of State in October, 1866; Mrs. Preston’s sketch of 
Hayne (September, 1886) is based on almost twenty years of a 
close and intimate literary correspondence; and Hayne’s own 
three-part essays on Charleston (September-November, 1885) 
and Charles Gayarré (June-August, 1886) are among the best 
he ever wrote. 


Hayne, of course, was the most widely known American 
writer to appear in the Bivouac, and indeed was the first literary 
figure of consequence Knott sought for contributions when B. F. 
Avery and Sons bought the magazine in 1885. As an old and 
favored contributor to Home and Farm, the firm’s popular 
periodical, Hayne was urged by Knott, an editor of both publi- 
cations, to furnish something to the new journal. Since Home 
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and. Farm’s compensation for poems was being reduced for vari- 
ous reasons, Hayne would have been interested even if Knott 
had not invited him to contribute; after all, the new manage- 
ment was paying five dollars a page for prose, if not so much per 
poem as Home and Farm had paid. Hayne thereupon put to- 
gether the essays on his native city and on Gayarré, one of the 
dearest friends of the last months of his life, and contributed 
also several other articles and the sonnet on Lee cited previously. 
For these items he received in a year’s time between $375 and 
$400. 

“Ante-Bellum Charleston” is vintage Hayne. He said him- 
self that he wrote it ‘con amore,” and readers since have felt his 
pleasure in it. A melange of materials fused by Hayne’s own 
personality and predilections, the three installments of the essay 
deal, in turn, with Charleston, Hugh Swinton Legaré, and Rob- 
ert Y. Hayne; William Gilmore Simms; and with John Russell’s 
“literary emporium,” Charleston authors in general and William 
J. Grayson in particular. 

The part on Simms is especially noteworthy, and though 
Hayne had written other essays on Simms and had even con- 
templated writing a biography, the Bivouac sketch is the best 
thing he ever wrote on his friend. It is a personal piece and offers 
a personal view of Simms the man and an objective view of 
Simms the author. Its anecdotes retain their liveliness, its criti- 
cism remains valid today (especially delightful is a digressive 
imaginary dialogue between James and Howells on the literary 
merits of Cooper and Simms), and its style and point of view 
reveal almost as much about Hayne as about Simms. It is “must” 
reading for anyone interested in either writer. 

The essay on Gayarré also offers some insight into both 
subject and author. Despite the fact that they were each well 
known as writers and their views of the postwar political situa- 
tion were warmly compatible, these two unreconstructed “liter- 
ary cavaliers,” to borrow Charles R. Anderson’s phrase, never 
met, and did not begin corresponding until 1885. Nevertheless, 
they became fast and intimate friends in the last eighteen months 
of Hayne’s life. Thus it is not strange that Hayne’s last work 
should honor the “Judge,” an old Lear of a man whose city, 
state, and country had failed to do him justice. 
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The essay, though published in three parts (June-August, 
1886) , is really divided into two—the first on Gayarreé’s life and 
career as a statesman and the second on Gayarré the literary man. 
Based on information provided by the subject himself, Hayne’s 
account is generous and sympathetic. Indeed, at the end of the 
first installment he passionately castigates the Democratic Party 
and Louisiana for ‘‘ostracizing’” Gayarré in the first place and 
for “incredible” ingratitude in the second. He concludes: ‘With 
all the respect that is possible, . .. I say to the present rulers of 
Louisiana Democracy, that if they leave this illustrious Nestor 
of their party to perish thus of absolute need, humiliated by 
their commendation, because denied their justice, they will not 
only have shamed democracy, but cast a blot upon the ’scutcheon 
of their State which can never be obliterated.” 


Hayne’s discussion of Gayarré’s work is equally liberal. He 
takes up, in turn, the History of Louisiana (3d ed., 1885) ; Philip 
II of Spain (1866); Fernando de Lemos (1872) and its sequel, 
Aubert Dubayet (1882), both fictions; and of Gayarré’s numer- 
ous minor publications, he deals briefly with The School for 
Politics (1854), a dramatic novel; “The Southern Question,” 
an essay brought out by the North America Review in November 
and December, 1877; and his letters, especially those written to 
Hayne himself which, arranged ‘“‘somewhat after the fashion of 
Poe’s ‘Marginalia’,” provide Hayne with an appropriate transi- 
tion to his conclusion, an unrhymed tailed sonnet-like lyric cele- 
brating Gayarré’s “imperial resolution” on the one hand and 
his “gracious tenderness” on the other. 

Hayne’s contributions to the Southern Btvouac do indeed 
constitute one of its chief claims to literary standing. As if to 
underscore this point, Knott honored the Southern Laureate im- 
mediately after his death in July, 1886, by commissioning a 
biographical sketch by Mrs. Preston and a critical evaluation by 
E. C. Stedman, the well-known Northern poet and critic; by 
printing poems in memory of Hayne by Harney, Alice W. 
Brotherton, and W. C. Richards; and by penning a laudatory 
editorial in the August issue. Stedman failed to contribute, but 
Alice Brotherton’s tribute came out in August, and Mrs. Preston’s 
essay appeared in September, as did Harney’s and Richards’s 
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lyrics. Knott’s editorial not only sums up Hayne’s contribution 
to Southern literature but his importance to the magazine: 


Thus ends a life devoted to art and to the 
elevation of Southern literature. Essentially a poet, 
he was inspired with a rare and peculiar courage 
which enabled him to face all the struggles of life, 
to bear bravely all of its disappointments, to turn 
from its thronged pathways into nature’s solitudes, 
there to commune with nature in all her moods, to 
converse with the mighty host which had gone be- 
fore, and in words of strange sweetness, strength, 
and beauty to interpret all these messages so that 
they might be understood by the toiling multitudes. 


In recent years Mr. Hayne has received a true 
recognition, not only from the educated classes, 
but from the people every where. His verse has had 
some indefinable appeal to the hearts of mankind. 
He has, we will not say seen farther, but he has seen 
clearer into the mysteries and the miracles of life, 
and this insight has clothed all the commonplace 
with beauty and honor... . 

The readers of the Bivouac have had the best 
examples of Mr. Hayne’s prose in his articles on 
‘Ante-Bellum Charleston,’ ‘Fort Wagner,’ and his 
recent sketch of . . . Judge Gayarré. The best ex- 
amples we say, for they show the well-stored mind, 
the rich imagination and creative power, the wealth 
of imagery and illustration, but with the writer 
dominating it all, and impressing it with his own 
image and superscription... . 


As the best-known contributor to the Bivouac, Hayne’s 
death may be said to have presaged the journal’s discontinuation 
a year later. There were, of course, other reasons for its sale to 
the Century in 1887, not the least of which was the New York 
monthly’s apparent desire to eliminate its chief competitor in — 
the publishing of war papers and sketches, but the Bivouac was 
surely readier to quit the field after the loss of its main literary 
asset than it would have been before such an event had taken 
place. Moreover, the magazine’s circulation had never exceeded 
15,000, and as Knott had written Hayne in 1886, the firm would 
not really profit until the circulation reached 25,000. 
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Whatever the reasons, the editors announced in May, 1887, 
that the Southern Bivouac and its “plates, engravings, subscrip- 
tion lists, copy-rights, and good will” had been purchased by the 
Century Company and that the magazine would be “discon- 
tinued.” Thereupon, they continued, the periodical becomes a 
“mile-stone in the progress of Southern literature” and a “record” 
which shows that “the growth of literature in the South keeps 
pace with its progress in material affairs.” The valedictory ends 
on a hopeful note: 


With the close of these volumes this work of 
making a distinct literature of the South—not as 
something apart from English literature, but en- 
riching it as does the literature of New England— 
will not cease. It is in the hands of hundreds scat- 
tered every where. It will find its own channel of 
expression as surely as the rivers find their way 
to the sea. There is a natural personal regret in 
the suspension of a magazine even as young as this, 
but it is only a temporary check at most. The spirit 
which we have sought to represent in these pages 
is the spirit of growth, of power, of creative 
strength; it is not that of decay. And on these last 
pages of the magazine, it is not an epitaph we write, 
but a prediction of continued advancement. 


Thus the Southern Bivouac closed its last number. The 
editors and the publishing firm had made a valiant effort to 
produce a literary magazine with Southern roots and sympathies 
which would at the same time appeal to an audience beyond 
the region. The effort failed in the end, but there was consola- 
tion in the welcome Southern writers and materials received in 
Northern magazines and in the Century in particular. Indeed, 
some Bivouac contributors who had never appeared in the Cen- 
tury before the Bivouac’s establishment—W. H. Hayne, Wilson, 
Mrs. Dandridge, and Miss Reese, among them—began later to 
publish in the Northern monthly and continued after the Bz- 
vouac’s demise. The Century, moreover, had been hospitable to 
Southern writers since the 1870’s, when it was called Scribner's 
Monthly. There was, then, a special appropriateness in the sale 
of the Louisville magazine to the New York periodical as far as 
Southern literature was concerned. In the pages of the Century, 
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Southern writers could deal with Southern life and ideas before 
an audience composed of readers not just from the South but 
from all parts of the country. In effect, the “epitaph” of the Biv- 
ouac had to be written in order for the “advancement” of 
Southern writing to continue on a broader scale.} 


1, Little work has hitherto been done on the Bivouac. Frank Luther Mott 
devotes a paragraph and a footnote to it in his History of American Maga- 
zines, III, 47; and the fullest account previously available is in Ray M. 
Atchison’s unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, “Southern Literary Magazines, 
1865-1887” (Duke, 1956). My essay is based primarily on a reading of the 
magazine itself and on a study of manuscript materials pertinent to it. I 
should like therefore to acknowledge with gratitude courtesies received from 
the Henry E. Huntington Library, the University of Georgia Library, the 
Howard-Tilton Memorial Library of Tulane University, the Butler Library 
of Columbia University, the New York Public Library, and the Perkins Li- 
brary of Duke University. I am especially grateful to Dr. Mattie Russell, 
Curator of Manuscripts, and other kind members of the staff at Perkins for 
graciously making its resources readily available to me. Nor can I forget 
Mrs. Christine Burroughs and Mrs. Gloria McDaniel, of the University of 
Georgia Library, who have always gone out of their way to help. I am also 
in the debt of Dr. R. H. West, Dean H. B. McWhorter, and Dr. R. A. Mc- 
Rorie for various types of timely administrative assistance, and of Mrs. 
Marie Bradley for conscientiously typing the manuscript. Finally, I should 
like to thank Dr. Jay B. Hubbell, dean of Southern literary historians, for 
all he has done to establish and to enhance the scholarly study of Southern 
literature. 


